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CARELESSNESS in the keeping of matches, in conjunction with 
the ubiquitous rat, led recently to the destruction of the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn, Ala. The 
money loss is estimated at $200,000, all of which might have been 
saved to the community by the enforcement of a regulation requir- 
ing all matches to be kept in boxes of metal or earthenware, 
through which the rodents could not gnaw. Fires from this cause 
are so extremely frequent that it is hard to understand the neglect 
of the authorities in large public institutions to take the simple pre- 
cautions waich would render their occurrence impossible. 





Ex-SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE JOHN F. Smyra died on 
Thursday at his residence in Albany. Mr. Smyth owed his posi- 
tion as Superintendent to the fact that he bad for many years been 
avery active politician—in fact, a very wheel-horse of the Repub- 
lican machine. He knew little or nothing about insurance, and 
during his incumbency of the office showed little disposition to 
learn. He seemed filled with the idea that his chief duty was to 
make the insurance companies pay tribute to the politicians as 
much as possible, and to this end he gave his best efforts. Im- 
peachment charges were preferred against him to the legislature, 
and he escaped removal from office only by a purely partisan vote. 
He signalized his retirement from the department by an attempt 
to “squeeze” the life insurance companies by arbitrary action for 
political purposes, which was resisted successfully. He retired to 
private life with anything but an enviable reputation, and engaged 
in banking, wherein he failed. Mr. Smyth was born in Glasgow 
in 1825 and came to this country when twenty-five years of age. 
The successes of his life were mainly secured in connection with 
politics of the machine order. 





We have received a circular from W. L. Baker, receiver of the 
Fargo Insurance Company of Dakota, dated at Sioux Falls, June 
29, in which he says, for the information of the creditors, that thus 
far he has been able to get less than $100 in money of the assets 
of the company, a few worthless premium notes and a mass of old 
books, stationery, etc. The liabilities, he says, will reach the 
neighborhood of $200,000, a part of which he believes to be fraud- 
ulent. He says that.none of the original stockholders of the com- 
pany are solvent, and those who purchased stock later are not 
liable. He is of the opinion that the affairs of the company 
were grossly mismanaged and that some of the assets have been 
secreted. He is confident that he could convict some of the man- 
agers of this concern of criminal acts if he had the funds with which 
to prosecute. His circular is a suggestion that he would like to 
have the creditors contribute to this end, but his desires in that 
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respect are not likely to be realized. The creditors can better 
afford to lose what has already passed beyond their control than to 
make further advances in that direction. One thing in the receiver's 
report should attract the attention of the Territorial officers of 
Dakota ; that is, the statement that “the original stock was never 
paid up and the assets used to make its statement to the Territorial 
Auditor were worthless.” If such is the case, there was a fraud 
cominitted upon the officers of the Territory, or they connived at 
the launching of a wild-cat concern for the purpose of defrauding 
innocent insurers in other sections of the country. If they were 
deceived, they should prcsecute those who were guilty of the de- 
ception, and if any officer of the government connived with them, 
that fact should be ascertained officially, that their punishment may 
be secured. 





By a locomotive spark, which fell June 27 in a lumber yard 
at Marshfield, Wis., on the Wisconsin Central Railroad, a fire 
was started which almost entirely wiped out the town, one solitary 
store and a few half-burned houses being all that remained on 
Tuesday morning of the once thriving and busy place. The vil- 
lage was built of wood; rain had not fallen for several weeks. A 
very high wind was blowing, and the flames spread from house to 
house with almost incredible rapidity ; twelve buildings were blown 
up with dynamite in an endeavor to check the progress of the fire, 
but in vain. Twelve solid blocks of stores were destroyed, and 
those of the people who were unable to immediately leave the 
place and obtain shelter at Chippewa Falls and other towns on the 
railroad were at last accounts camping in the woods and in danger 
of suffering severely from lack of food and clothing. The losses, 
it is now estimated, will aggregate about $1,250,000, of which only 
about one-fifth is covered by insurance. On the same day the 
business portion of the town of Pullman, W. T., was burned, the 
losses reaching $80,000, and on Tuesday, while the ruins of Marsh- 
field were still burning, another Wisconsin town, Hurley, the 
metropolis of the Gogebic country, was visited by a conflagration 
which swept away fully 1oo buildings, causing a loss of about 
$200,000. What with these and the big blazes at Chicago and 
Louisville, besides the large number of less destructive ones in 
New York and other cities, this has been a fiery fortnight indeed. 
It may be noted that, notwithstanding the great value of the prop- 
erty at risk at Marshfield, its fire department consisted of only a 
hook and ladder truck, two hose carriages and 2000 feet of good and 
1800 feet of poor linen hose, with a manual force of fifty volun- 
teers—all very well, perhaps, for a village of dwellings, but, as in- 
tended for the protection of the large lumber, mercantile ahd 
manufacturing interests of the place, ridiculously inadequate. 





Tue usual number of Fourth of July fires occurred this year, the 
most serious of which was the one at 343 Broadway, which is 
embraced in the dry-goods district. The occupants had been 
allowed to lay in a large stock of fireworks, and on Saturday an 
explosion occurred among these, which spread the flames with 
such rapidity as to imperil the lives of all persons within the build- 
ing. ‘Two employees were cut off entirely, and their dead bodies 
were recovered when the flames were subdued. This building 
was constructed in the most flimsy manner, light walls and the 
interior all of wood thoroughly seasoned. Add to this that a very 
large stock of fireworks was kept in the basement and on the first 
floor, and all the elements for a large and rapid conflagration were 
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Net Last Latsst Sats 
» 
Bs Book oe oF Stock, 
8s : Value os . 
NAME OF COMPANY,| 8& sities tock 
ty * | Per $100, Pri 
q° Fan. 1 sate 
87, || Date. |Per Ct. Date. (Per 
vere? Cent). 
Agricultural $100 $500,000 | $146.14 | Jan.,’87] 10 | -------- 175 
Albany --.-...- 40 200,000 | 172.07 |* Jan.,’87 5 «senesen | S50 
American -....- 50 400,000 | 275.32 |*Jan., 87 5 May 11, 87} 171 
American Exchange 100 200,000} 112.91 |*Jan., 87 4 |May 28,'7 95 
Broadway 25 200,000} 270.23 |*Jan,’é7| 6 |May 28.'87; 1934 
Brooklyn-.......-..------ 17 153,000 | 267.77 *Jan.,’87 7% |Juner4, 87| 200 
Buffalo German .......-- 100 200,000 | 440.70 |*Jan.,"87| 10 |July, "86) 300 
Citigems ...ccccccccce.-- 20 300,000 |. 210.81 |* Jan.,’87 3% |May 87| 117 
CEE cose --| 70 210,002 | 182,91 |*Feb.,’87 4 June23,’87| 123 
Clinton .... --| 100 250,00c | 12011 |*;an., 87 5 May 4, 07] 110% 
Commerce. -««<«-------- 25 200,000} 188.23 |f Apr., 87 2% |Jan.11,’87| 140 
Commonwealth .-.------- 100 £300,c00 | 107.07 |-.--.----- Rea) peace ois 
— coccccceennee 100 1,000.00} 237 49 |*lan.,'87 7-70| May 11,’87| 230 
a 40 300,000 | 320.19 | *Apr., ’87 7% |June 9,’87| 260 
Empire ae 100 200,000} 143.€0 |*fan., '87 3% |Feb. 7,'87| 109 
ae 30 200,010 | 156.96 |*Jan., ’87 3% June 7,86| 101% 
| sewresecnwcenes 50 200,000 | 155.78 |* Jan.,’87 5 |Junero,’87/ 130 
Firemens-....---.-------- 17 204,000} 132.22 | Jan., '87 4 |June28,’87|. 103 
Fire Association..-..---- 100 200,000] 115.95 |----------| -- |Junezo0,’87} go 
German-Amencan. 100 1,000,000 | 334.43 |*Jan.,’87| 10 May 255, ”87| 310 
50 1,000,000} 163.81 |*Jan "87 5 |Mayrr,’87| 157% 
10 200,000} 48433 |*Jan.,’87 5 ona--25- 26214 
50 200,000} 101.04 |*Jan., ’§7 5 Feb. 16,87] sort 
25 200,000 | 332.45 Jan., "87 | 5 Mar.16,’87| 243 
100 200,000 | 112.86 |*Jan.,’87/ 3 |Junez2,'87/ 73 
15 150,000 | 179.66 |*Jan.,’87} 5 |May23. "7 135 
50 1,000,000} 154.09 |*Jan.,’87| 5 |June8 '87) 140 
Too 3,000,000 | 134.62 |*Jan.,’87/ 5 |Junez3,’ '87| 150 
40 400,000 | 12035] Jan., 87 | 3 Junezo,’ "7 85 
30 200,010} 238.638 |*Mar.,’87| 5 Feb. 9, ’é7| 135 
| 
Kings County-..-..-......- 20 150,000 | 222.71 |*Jan.,’87| 10 Apr. 27,'87| 210 
Knickerbocker .......-.- 30 210,000 | 144.76 |*jan., ’87 3 |APpr.20,'87| 994 
Lefayette ............---| 50 150,000] 143.17 |*Jan.,'87| 4 |Jan. 8,87) 104 
pam +o tdiene 50 300,000} 116.00 Md pa 4 |Junez2,’87| 108% 
loyds Plate Glass a2..... 00 100,000 | 126.21 an., 87 3 wen---2- | 140 
Manuf’rs and Builders c_-| 100 200,000| 193.67 |tJjan., 87 2 Apr. 1,86} 120 
Mechanics 50 250,000] 110.24 |*Jan.,’35 5 |May2s,’87| 8 
Mercantile ae 50 200,000} 110.65 ro ‘s 3 gaan r 
erchants 50 200,000 | 139.19 an., 87 3 Mar. 1§. °7 1 
Metrepolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 165 97 *Jan., : 87 § |eoweeneeet 165 
BE ckicdecctsoenns 50 200,000] 119.20 |*Jan.,’87 5 |Mayer, "87 102 
eae 50 200,000] 190.16 |*Jam.,’87| 5 |Mar.r4,’87] 150 
a 37% 200.000 | 133.16 |*Jan.,’87| 4 May 19, "87] 105 
New York Bowery-.. 25 300,000 | 192.89 |*Jan.,’87 6 st 2,87} 165 
New York Equitable 35 210,0co| 256.15 |*Jan., ‘87 } 6 lay 11,'*7] 171 
New York Fire 100 200,000 | 145.34 |*Feb., '87 | 4 June 8 '87/ 95 
Niagara.........--.- 50 500,000] 197.87 |*Jan., 587 s |May 4, ‘87] 165 
North River............- 25 350,000 | 121.98 |*Apr.,’87 4 |May 25,’87} 100 
TS ihisirdsdiiennioaiinainiannind’y 25 200,000 | 281 46 |*Jan., 87 6 |Junero,87} 178 
Park . --| 100 200,000 | 120.5% |*Jan., 787 5 |June27,’87| 90 
Peoples....... a 200,000 | 132.31 Y Jan.,'$7 5 Jan. 13,’86) 110 
Peter Cooper............ 20 150,000} 243.84 |*Jan.. *87 6 |May11,’87] 180 
EE witinnisndeenianes 50 1,000,000} 155.71 |*Jan..’87 5 Junex3,’ 87) 130 
Rochester German... _- 50 200,000 | 186.31 | * Jan.,’87 | 5 e - 130 
PID cntnucnsvcisesce 25 200,000 | 183.62 | *Jan., ’87 5 ‘May 18, 87 146 
0 a 50 200,000 | 172 63 |*Jan.,’87 3% | May 18, °87| 105 
100 350,000 | 1oz0r | Aug., £6 3g June 3, 87 60 
25 200,000 | 153.84 |*Jan., 87 5 May 18, 87} 126 
100 100,000 | 178.74 | *Jan.,’87 2 eeccesocce 105 
25 250,000 | 203.12 |*Jan., 87 6 |Apr.26, "87 156 
10 300,000 | 203.50 |*Jan., ’87 5 May 12 +87 150 
50 250,000} 325.29 |*jan.,’87| 10 |May 4,'87/ 279 
} | | 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
ie —— 
NAME OF COMPANY, =| Value of | (fin, e Latast Price. 
Stock. Share. 
£ z £ 5 a. 
ae 10 I oe II ne 
Commercial Union 50 5 22 id 6 
10 I st 7 mf 
190 50 75 ai inl 
100 25 164 3 pare 
20 2 6 12 6 
10 2 I 5 oe 
2 2 34 7 6 
25 12% 5t om 
London and Lancashire Fire....-...- 25 2% 8 8 9 
— British and Mercantile... 65 16% 40 . 
ORD cody cocccoccseccesveseccccs 100 2 57 7 on 
Norwich Union 100 12 80 és 2 
Pheenix bee oo 250 oo oe 
OED cccccccecccesccesccsousce 10 1 3 17 6 
DPR wcscsncesassceecseveccs 20 3 39 7 os 
| ag Union and National... 20 I 3 ra a 
Sun Fire Squwcecweccooece scone «o * 45° on aos 




















NAME OF COMPANY. 





St; CE cnc cncneccosnseeses 
Amazon, Cincinnati... 
Ame rican, Boston.... 
American, Newark.......... 
American, Philadelphia..... 
American Central, St. Louis. * 
Anglo-Nevada, San Francisco. . 
Armenia, Pittsburgh........-..-.-- 
Atiantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh.... 
ee 
California, San Francisco-...... 

Citizens, Cincinnati.... 
Citizens, Pittsburgn-.. 
ee 2 
Commercial, San Francisco 
Concordia, Milwaukee......-. . 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit... ° 
Eliot, DetbRscccucnea-n-< " 
Equitable F. and M., Providence.- 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia . 
Fire Ins. Co, , County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco. .... 
Firemens, Baltimore 
Firemens, Boston -.-.... 
Firemens, Dayton.. 
Firemens, Newark....... 













yor Pittsbur, 


Girard F. and M., Philadelphia... 
Granite State, Portsmouth.....--.-- 
a OS” Eee 


Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...-. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
| pod City, Jersey City........... 

ouisville Underwriters, Louisville. 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 
SE, EO encesnecetevesots 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 
Mechanics and Tra ers, N. Orleans. 











Mercantile Cleveiand.............-. 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence.........-..- 
Meriden, Meriden...............- 
The Merchants, Newark.... . 
Michigan F, and M., Detroit....... 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... 
eS OS eee 
Neptune F. and M., Boston. 
Bewerk, Mewatll.cc<ceceenccoccece 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 
North American, Boston........... 
North western National, Milwaukee 
YO ee 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic. 
Pennsylvania, Phila................ 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 
Peoples, Manchester............--.- 








Peoples, Pittsburgh. 
Phoenix, Hartford. 
Prescott, 
Providence- Washington, Providence 
OG, DEE, < oKecccconecoess 
Reliance, Philadelphia............ 
Security, New Haveu.............. 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield .. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia....... 
St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul........ 
Sun, San eat se Ahad iaeaietaleiagiy 
Sun *Mutual, New Orleans..... ...- 
Teutonia, New Orleans......------ 
Traders, Chicago Sa 7 
Union, Philadelphia @. 
Union, San Francisco.-...--.-- 

United Firemens, Philadelphia..... 
Washington F. and M., Boston..... 
Western, Pittsburgh..............-. 
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Net Last 
Book Divipenp 
Capita Value of| DecLarzp, 
Paid up, | pSteck |—___ 
er $100, 
‘an. 1, 
"a Date. |\Per ct. 
$4,000,000 | $186.25 oper t 4 
300,000} 139.59 |*Jan., 6 
Fotos | 22058 fejanas | § 
4000 | 250.34 |*Mar., "87 5 
490,000 | 210.57 |*Apr.," 1°37 5 
600,000] 137.09 |*jan., '87 4 
2,000,000 10..68 tApr., "87 1% 
250,000} 109.34 |*Jan.,’87| 4 
200,000 | I10.02 “1 +, 87 3 
250,000 | 101.77 uly, "86 3 
$57,200 | 129.79 |*Jan., "87 | 3 
4000 | 122.10 itApr., ‘87 3 
200,000] 121.05 |*June, 87 4 
500,000} 100.70 |*Jan., 87 3 
200,000] 193.96 |*Jan., 87 3 
200,000 | 131.20 |f Feb.,’87 I 
200,000 131.42 SAug. 86 4 
y000,000 | 142.40 |*Jan., 87 4 
300,000 | 235.18 |*Jan.. “87 5 
200,000 | 146.55 |*Apr.,’87 5 
300,000} £25.89 |*Jan., ’8 4 
1,000,000 95-95 ® uly, ‘86 4 
500,000] 287.91 |*Jan., 87] 20 
400,000 | 128.76 |*Jan., ‘87 3 
1,000,000] 134 49 |tApr., ’87 3 
378,000} 131.72 |*Jan., e 3 
302,000] 253.62 |*Apr., 5 
300,000} 121.64 |*Jan., 8) 4 
,000| 238.05 |tApr., "87 3 
200,000} 133.17 |*Jan.,’87 4 
400,000} 241.96 ltApr., "87 7 
200,0c0| 140.70 |*Jan., °87 6 
300,000 | 300.83 |f Apr.,’87 6 
200,000 | 107.88 | ......... oo 
1,250,000 | 243.c0 |*Jan., "87 | 10 
3,000,000} 134.34 |*jan., ‘87 7% 
200,000] 196.02 |*Jan.. "87 5 
200,000] 130.41 |*Jan., "87 3% 
300,000] 162.85 |*Jan..’86 5% 
250,000 | 110,67 July, 86 4 
200,000] 112.87 |*Dec.,’86 4 
250, 148.84 |*Jan., '87 4 
375,000] 129.52 |*Jan.,'87| 5 
200,000} 156.47 |*Jan., "87 5 
400,000] 129.29 |*May,’87 5 
200,000} 157.64 |*Jan., ’87 4 
200,000] 135.54 |*Jan., ’87 4 
400,000} 205.81 |*;an., "87 5 
200,000 | 132.04 |*Jan.,’87 4 
200,000| 472.55 |*Jan., '87 5 
1,000,000 | 156.34 |*Jan., "87 5 
300,000 | 123.74 |*Apr., ’87 3 
250,000 | 227.72 | Jan.,’87| 10 
500,000} 147.55 |*Jan.,’87| 4 
200,000} 130.06 |*Apr., ’87 3 
600,000} 145.64 |*Jan.,’87 5 
1,000,000 | it3.29 | Jan., ’87 3 
250,000 | 110.01 | ~...,-.-. en 
490,000 | 406.86 |*Mar.,’87 7% 
200,000 | 100.52 |*Jan., ’87 2 
250,000! 107.74 Feb., 787 3 
200,000 | 118.41 |*Jan., 2 3 
2,000,000 151.12 |tApr., 3% 
200,000} 126.21 |*Apr., rH 3 
400,000} 128.42 *Jan., 87 4 
250,000| 147.94 |*Jan., ’87 4 
300,000 | 198.89 *June,’87 4 
200,000 | 150.36 |*Jan., "87 4 
1,000,000 | 167.98 *Jan.," '87 5 
400,000 | 202.78 |*Jan., '87 8 
500,000 | 169.73 *June.’87 5 
300,000 | 112.71 \¢eJan., 87 2% 
498,972 | 150.85 |tApr., ’t7 2% 
250,000] 137.55 |*Jan.,’87 | 5 
500,000 | 200.60 tApr., "87 2% 
375,000 | 108.24 |*Jan., — 2 
750,000] 116.11 |tApr,, 87 3 
300,000} 124.11 |*June, 87 3 
1,000,000} 112.78 |*Apr.,’87 3 
300,000] 120.94 |*Nov.,’86 4 
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Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 











| Last 
=: Fae DivipEnD 
S* se Paip 
CE Capital Value of| 
NAME OF COMPANY. 3 | poe Stock | 
$y aid up. Per $ioo, 
e Fan. 1, 
x 1886, | Date. |Per Ct. 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000] -..... *Dec.,’86 | 3% 
Western, Toronto......-.....-.-..- 20 $00,000] ...... *Jan.,’87 5 
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CARELESSNESS in the keeping of matches, in conjunction with 
the ubiquitous rat, led recently to the destruction of the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn, Ala. The 
money loss is estimated at $200,000, all of which might have been 
saved to the community by the enforcement of a regulation requir- 
ing all matches to be kept in boxes of metal or earthenware, 
through which the rodents could not gnaw. Fires from this cause 
are so extremely frequent that it is hard to understand the neglect 
of the authorities in large public institutions to take the simple pre- 
cautions waich would render their occurrence impossible. 





Ex-SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE JOHN F. Smyru died on 
Thursday at his residence in Albany. Mr. Smyth owed his posi- 
tion as Superintendent to the fact that he bad for many years been 
avery active politician—in fact, a very wheel-horse of the Repub- 
lican machine. He knew little or nothing about insurance, and 
during his incumbency of the office showed little disposition to 
learn. He seemed filled with the idea that his chief duty was to 
make the insurance companies pay tribute to the politicians as 
much as possible, and to this end he gave his best efforts. Im- 
peachment charges were preferred against him to the legislature, 
and he escaped removal from office only by a purely partisan vote. 
He signalized his retirement from the department by an attempt 
to “squeeze” the life insurance companies by arbitrary action for 
political purposes, which was resisted successfully. He retired to 
private life with anything but an enviable reputation, and engaged 
in banking, wherein he failed. Mr. Smyth was born in Glasgow 
in 1825 and came to this country when twenty-five years of age. 
The successes of his life were mainly secured in connection with 
politics of the machine order. 





We have received a circular from W. L. Baker, receiver of the 
Fargo Insurance Company of Dakota, dated at Sioux Falls, June 
29, in which he says, for the information of the creditors, that thus 
far he has been able to get less than $100 in money of the assets 
of the company, a few worthless premium notes and a mass of old 
books, stationery, etc. The liabilities, he says, will reach the 
neighborhood of $200,000, a part of which he believes to be fraud- 
ulent. He says that.none of the original stockholders of the com- 
pany are solvent, and those who purchased stock later are not 
liable, He is of the opinion that the affairs of the company 
were grossly mismanaged and that some of the assets have been 
secreted. He is confident that he could convict some of the man- 
agers of this concern of criminal acts if he had the funds with which 
to prosecute. His circular is a suggestion that he would like to 
have the creditors contribute to this end, but his desires in that 


respect are not likely to be realized. The creditors can better 
afford to lose what has already passed beyond their control than to 
make further advances in that direction. One thing in the receiver’s 
report should attract the attention of the Territorial officers of 
Dakota ; that is, the statement that “ the original stock was never 
paid up and the assets used to make its statement to the Territorial 
Auditor were worthless.” If such is the case, there was a fraud 
cominitted upon the officers of the Territory, or they connived at 
the launching of a wild-cat concern for the purpose of defrauding 
innocent insurers in other sections of the country. If they were 
deceived, they should prcsecute those who were guilty of the de- 
ception, and if any officer of the government connived with them, 
that fact should be ascertained officially, that their punishment may 
be secured. 





By a locomotive spark, which fell June 27 in a lumber yard 
at Marshfield, Wis., on the Wisconsin Central Railroad, a fire 
was started which almost entirely wiped out the town, one solitary 
store and a few half-burned houses being all that remained on 
Tuesday morning of the once thriving and busy place. The vil- 
lage was built of wood; rain had not fallen for several weeks. A 
very high wind was blowing, and the flames spread from house to 
house with almost incredible rapidity ; twelve buildings were blown 
up with dynamite in an endeavor to check the progress of the fire, 
but in vain. Twelve solid blocks of stores were destroyed, and 
those of the people who were unable to immediately leave the 
place and obtain shelter at Chippewa Falls and other towns on the 
railroad were at last accounts camping in the woods and in danger 
of suffering severely from lack of food and clothing. The losses, 
it is now estimated, will aggregate about $1,250,000, of which only 
about one-fifth is covered by insurance. On the same day the 
business portion of the town of Pullman, W. T., was burned, the 
losses reaching $80,000, and on Tuesday, while the ruins of Marsh- 
field were still burning, another Wisconsin town, Hurley, the 
metropolis of the Gogebic country, was visited by a conflagration 
which swept away fully 1oo buildings, causing a loss of about 
$200,000. What with these and the big blazes at Chicago and 
Louisville, besides the large number of less destructive ones in 
New York and other cities, this has been a fiery fortnight indeed. 
It may be noted that, notwithstanding the great value of the prop- 
erty at risk at Marshfield, its fire department consisted of only a 
hook and ladder truck, two hose carriages and 2000 feet of good and 
1800 feet of poor linen hose, with a manual force of fifty volun- 
teers—all very well, perhaps, for a village of dwellings, but, as in- 
tended for the protection of the large lumber, mercantile ahd 
manufacturing interests of the place, ridiculously inadequate. 





THE usual number of Fourth of July fires occurred this year, the 
most serious of which was the one at 343 Broadway, which is 
embraced in the dry-goods district. ‘The occupants had been 
allowed to lay in a large stock of fireworks, and on Saturday an 
explosion occurred among these, which spread the flames with 
such rapidity as to imperil the lives of all persons within the build- 
ing. ‘Two employees were cut off entirely, and their dead bodies 
were recovered when the flames were subdued. This building 
was constructed in the most flimsy manner, light walls and the 
interior all of wood thoroughly seasoned. Add to this that a very 
large stock of fireworks was kept in the basement and on the first 
floor, and all the elements for a large and rapid conflagration were 
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present. ‘This, too, in the midst of a district notoriously the most 
dangerous in the city, because of the immense values, aggregating 
hundreds of millions of dollars, stored in a limited area. When 
the firemen reached the scene they found the water supply was 
very short, and the streams they were able to obtain were not 
efficient. The flames had their own way for some time, until 
communication with the reservoir at Central Park could be estab- 
lished, and an increased supply of water provided for. Chief Shay, 
during the fire, severely censured the insurance companies for per- 
mitting fireworks to be kept within this district. The chief was 
unquestionably right in his censure, but he could have gone still 
further and censured the fire commissioners for granting a permit 
for the sale of fireworks on these premises. The fact that a stock 
of fireworks was permitted in this district was a criminal blunder, 
the responsibility for which rests with the fire commissioners grant- 
ing the license and the insurance companies insuring the property. 
The disaster has probably taught them a lesson, and in future 
fireworks in a district so full of peril as this will doubtless be pro- 
hibited. It would not be a bad plan to limit the sale of fireworks 
entirely to some one locality and to confine them to some partic- 
ular building, fitted up like a market, wherein manufacturers might 
keep their stocks and the public make their purchases. It is 
almost too much of a risk to imperil the safety of the whole city in 
order that a few retail dealers, scattered promiscuously through 
the business centres and in the tenement house and residence dis- 
tricts, shall make a little profit from the sale of pin-wheels and 
fire-crackers. 





‘Tue crowded condition of the ferryboats has attracted the atten- 
tion of Mayor Hewitt, especially of those running to Staten Island. 
The manner in which these boats are overcrowded, in defiance of 
the laws of the State, is something alarming. At the present time 
there are two extensive amusement companies located on Staten 
Island that are very great attractions to visitors, and the conse- 
quence is that thousands rush to that locality in these hot days, and 
the carrying capacity of the ferryboats and excursion steamers run- 
ning there is entirely inadequate to the demand. The result has 
been that the boats have been crowded to a fearful degree, and on 
numerous occasions the trips have been fraught with great peril. 
In a crowd of this kind a rush from one side of the boat to the 
other sets it to rocking and careening until there is positive danger, 
and it requires but a slight cause to create a panic that would inevi- 
tably be attended with great loss of life. Mayor Hewitt has called 
the attention of the proprietors of the ferries to the fact that their 
disregard of the laws of the State with regard to carrying passen- 
gers has not passed unobserved, and that unless they take measures 
to remedy it he will do what lies in his power to have their charters 
forfeited. This will probably stimulate them to put on additional 
accommodations. ‘There is an especial necessity now in view of 
the Saturday half holiday, when a majority of the places of business 
are closed and employees at liberty. They almost as one man 
make a rush to the suburbs to get away from the hot, sweltering 
city, and any excursion that affords a sail on the river is liberally 
patronized. The Staten Island ferryboats have always been popu- 
lar because of the taste of the sea breeze they give and the splendid 
view of the harbor afforded during the trips. The additional attrac- 
tions during this season, however, make traveling in that direction 
both uncomfortable and dangerous. One hot day last week on 


the arrival of a ferryboat at the ferry-house, there was in waiting 
a crowd sufficient to have filled three boats. As many as could find 
standing room were admitted on board, and the others had to wait 
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for the arrival of other boats. Unless measures are adopted 
prevent this overcrowding, there is liable to be a terrible dunia 
on this route. There are plenty of steamboats in the harbor tha 
could be utilized for ferry purposes but for the niggardliness of the 
proprietors of these lines. Public clamor, however, will Probab} 
induce them to enlarge their accommodations. : 





W. H. Frazter of Philadelphia, an inspector of risks for jp. 
surance companies, who has organized a very extensive bureay 
for the express purpose of inspecting special hazards, has issued 
a circular relative to the recent fires in car stables, whereby 
many horses and much other valuable property have been destroyed, 
He claims that the hazards of these stables include pretty much 
everything that is dangerous in manufacturing lines. While they 
obtain their insurance as innocent car depots and horse stables, 
they are not only depots and stables, but have, in most cases, 
steam hay-cutting and grain-grinding machinery, a blacksmiths 
shop, a painting and varnishing shop, harness making and repair 
shop, a wood-working shop, sometimes including all the steam. 
power machinery of a high rated wood-working risk, with arrange. 
ments for burning shavings and refuse on the premises. The 
buildings usually occupy an immense area, the street floor being 
used for the housing of cars, and the upper floors for the stabling 
of stock, and the mechanical departments of the business, The 
insurance of a full-fledged-street-car-depot-horse-stable-combination 
risk embraces pretty much every hazard that can be found in the 
manufacturing industry. While they are supposed to be equipped 
pretty thoroughly with local fire extinguishing appliances, it never 
yet has occurred, in case of fire, that these local appliances were 
available. When a fire gets started in one of these buildings, 
owing to their immense area and height and the fact that they are 
filled with the most combustible material possible, the fire spreads 
with such rapidity that it is seldom confined to the one building, 
but spreads to the adjoining property. As a matter of fact, such 
immense stations should not be permitted within the city limits, for 
they are a constant peril and menace to the entire city. Insurance 
companies ought by this time tu appreciate the dangers of these 
risks, and refuse to write them on any terms. If they would do 
so, they would probably drive them out of the thickly populated 
portions of the city. 














RESPONSIBILITY FOR HEAVY FIRE LOSSES. 


HE large fires that have occurred in New York and Brooklyn 
since the first of the year have inflicted such extraordinary 
losses upon the insurance companies, that they are beginning to 
grumble very decidedly and to look about for the causes. It is 
stated that the losses of a number of companies that confine them- 
selves to a purely local business have already exceeded 200 pet 
cent of the premiums they have received, thus leaving them so far 
behind that should there be no more fires for the balance of the 
year, they would fail to catch up and make themselves even. 
While it is the business of insurance companies to pay losses, and 
very little sympathy goes out to them, yet when the losses are as 
heavy as they have been during the first part of this year, the com 
panies very naturally strive to find the reason for them. 
We have seen it stated in some of the insurance journals that 
these large fices that have occurred were unnecessarily destructive ; 
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might have been prevented from spreading to the extent 
they did had the fire departments been handled with more energy. 
Especially is complaint made regarding the great Belt Line car 
stable fire and the lumber yards in Harlem. While the first alarms 
in these cases were promptly given, and the apparatus that re- 
sponded to them were quickly on hand, it is maintained that the 
officers in command at these fires failed to call for assistance by 
sending out subsequent alarms as early as they should have done. 
It will be remembered that Assistant Chief McCabe was dismissed 
from the department because at a fire in Harlem a year ago he 
sent out the “three sixes,” calling for special apparatus when, it 
was asserted, there was no necessity for so doing. The severe 
penalty inflicted upon him has served to deter other officers in the 
department from following his example, and as a consequence fires 
have been allowed to obtain uncontrollable headway before the 
needed call for more apparatus was ventured upon by the officer 
in command. At the great stable fire and the Harlem fire the 
delay in sending out the calls, it is maintained, resulted in the 
heavy losses that followed. In McCabe’s case he found that he 
had a very large fire to contend with, and while the apparatus at 
his command might be able to hold it, yet there was a possibility 
of its getting away from him, and as a mere matter of prudence he 
called for additional help in order to have it available in case it 
should be needed. Knowing that the apparatus responding to the 
“three sixes” would have long distances to travel to reach the 
scene, he took the precaution to call it in time to have it on hand 
when needed, and without waiting for the flames to get beyond the 
control of the apparatus he was using. His dismissal so demoral- 
ized the officers of the department that they have since been 
extremely reluctant to send out either the third alarm or the 
“three sixes,” preferring to take the chances of a big fire to 
those of dismissal from the department. Under these conditions 
they have fought these large fires as valiantly and efficiently 
as they could with the apparatus responding to first alarms, but 
waited until the actual necessity for additional help was upon them 
before summoning aid. Many underwriters, who are also old fire- 
men, maintain that, had the alarms been sounded promptly for 
more apparatus, these large fires would have soon been under con- 
trol. It is evident to any reasonable man that it is the wisest policy 
for the firemen to be fully prepared for any emergency likely to 
arise. If they find a fire started in a large building, filled with 
highly combustible material, it should be made their duty to sum- 
mon all the help that might be necessary to control the fire if the 
entire building burst into flames. It matters not how small the fire 
may be at the outset, if the conditions surrounding it are full of 
danger, that danger should be provided for immediately. To hesi- 
tate is to invite the worst, and when the worst comes it is then too 
late to provide for it. While we have no desire or inclination to 
criticise the officers of the New York Department, we assert that we 
know, from positive statements made to us by officers of the de- 
partment, that since McCabe was dismissed because of his zeal in 
the interests of safety, they are afraid to use the fire alarm telegraph 
as it was intended to be used, to summon to the scene of danger 
all the assistance that may be required, Captains of companies 
arriving at the scene of a fire hesitate to send out a second or third 
alarm, and so wait for the arrival of a chief of battalion or other 
superior officer, and the chief of battalion seems reluctant to send 
out a final call or the “three sixes” upon his own responsibility. 
He prefers to wait, in the hope that a still higher officer will arrive 
upon the ground and relieve him of the responsibility. In fact, it 
has come to that point where officers feel that no one below the 
chief of department in rank can send in the “ three sixes” without 


that they 
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danger of losing his official head. This is, of course, all wrong. 
It has been the boast of the fire commissioners that the fire alarm 
telegraph is so well perfected in this city that they can summon the 
entire fire department to a given point in a very few minutes, but 
the trouble is that they have so hedged in the responsibility of send- 
ing in alarms that the officers are afraid to assume it. The orders 
in this respect should be relaxed, for it is better to have a dozen 
unnecessary calls for help than that one occasion should be missed 
when such help is required. The law provides that the officer in 
command at a fire shall use his best judgment in its management. 
When he has done this, he has performed his duty to the depart- 
ment and to the public; and while the commissioners may question 
his judgment, they certainly have no right, under the law or in the 
public interests, to visit with severe punishment those officers in 
the service who are most zealous in the performance of their du- 
ties, and who honestly seek to provide the greatest amount of pro- 
tection in emergencies. The fire commissioners should take some 
action at an early date to remove from the minds of the officers of 
the department the idea that over zeal in the extiaguishment of 
fires will necessarily lead to severe punishment. 








REORGANIZATION OF THE TARIEF ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE attempt to reorganize the New York Tariff Association, 
that has been in progress since the abrogation of the 
compact, is meeting with a greater degree of success than was an- 
ticipated for it at first. ‘This association has been in existence for 
a number of years. It was originally contemplated to adopt such 
rules and regulations for the government of the business of fire 
underwriting in the Metropolitan district as would appeal to the 
good sense of all the companies, and induce them to become 
members of it. This was not successful, for quite a number of 
companies refused to become members or to abide by its rules and 
regulations, A large number, however, gave in their allegiance, and 
others, who declined to become members, honestly observed its 
rules and regulations. The association did most excellent work, 
more particularly in the line of rating risks and establishing rules 
regarding certain classes of hazards, which all the companies could 
afford to recognize and observe. The New York compact was 
organized about a year ago for the purpose of including all the 
companies in the work of reform. For a time it received the co- 
operation of every company doing busines in the Metropolitan 
district, but how that compact was upset by the withdrawal of the 
Williamsburgh City is known to every underwriter in the country. 
With the breaking of the compact chaos came again, and all the 
bad practices that existed before the formation of the compact, or 
were invented during its existence, were given full play. There 
were many, however, who did not give up hope, and who were not 
willing to see the business relegated to utter demoralization, and so 
vigorous efforts were made to rehabilitate the Tariff Association 
with its former power, and to strengthen it still further if possible. 
These efforts have been vigorously prosecuted since April last, and 
now seem about to bear good fruit. 

A few weeks ago a committee was appointed to ste to what ex- 
tent co-operation by all the companies could be secured. Circulars 
were sent out and responses received in sufficient number to war- 
rant the committee in calling a meeting last week, when the follow- 
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ing was submitted as the platform upon which, it was thought, all 
the companies could work together in harmony. 


1. An agreement to adhere to the rates and rules which have been 
promulgated by the blue slips, 

2. An agreement to adhere to the white slip rates and rules issued by 
the association under circulars Nos. 1 to 19, series No. 6, inclusive, as 
promulgated on and since April 7, 1887. 

3. An agreement to pay or allow not to exceed ten per cent brokerage 
on rated risks, whether coming from a broker or from a branch office or 
agency. 

4. An agreement that rated risks in New York city be written only at 
the head offices of the company, or if it be a company of another city, 
State or country, at the chief agency. 

5. An agreement that rated risks shall not be written for a longer term 
than one year, except at the pro rata of the annual rate. 

6. An agreement not to pay or allow any rebate to the assured on rated 


risks. 

7. An agreement to give to members of the association the first choice 
of business which members may control. 

8. An agreement to abide by the rates and rules of the association, till 
such time as the presiderit or secretary has been served with written 
notice of withdrawal. 


There are some 150 companies doing business in the Metropol- 
itan district, and out of these 120 have signified their willingness 
to accept the above platform. Of the non-signers it is known that 
several that are prejudiced against joining any association of this 
character will, nevertheless, give a cordial support to the Tariff 
Association, observing its rules and regulations as religiously as 
though they were members. It may, therefore, be said that the 
reorganization of the Tariff Association has been effected and that 
it will proceed at once to reform the practices that have been in 
vogue of late to the detriment of the business. The rating of risks 
formerly announced by the association will be reaffirmed, with per- 
haps some modifications. Such risks as the non-tariff companies 
have the ability to carry will be left open to competition, and the 
ratings generally depend to a considerable extent upon the attitude 
of the non-tariff companies and their ability to furnish the insurance 
required upon any given risk. It is not proposed to make war 
upon the non-tariff companies, but on the contrary to conciliate 
them to an extent that will ultimately secure their full co-operation 
and thus strengthen the association. All underwriters consider 
that reform in practices is absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
business, and it is a matter of surprise that regulations, which are 
approved by a very large majority of the companies, cannot be 
accepted by the small minority. But such has always been the case 
in New York city, and the failure of the compact but served to 
emphasize the fact that there are certain companies engaged in the 
business of fire underwriting that will not observe any pledges they 
make or be bound by any rules or regulations, however they may 
have pledged themselves to do so. 

In the above platform, or basis of agreement, there is little that 
is new or that would impose any special hardship upon any particu- 
larcompany. The several propositions were very generally observed 
previous to the formation of the compact, and about all that is new 
in the present platform is the fourth section, providing that rated 
risks shall only be written at the head office of the company, and 
section seven, providing that members of the association shall give 
to associate members the first chance of the business that they may 
control. This latter section is a modification of the proposition 
submitted by Vice-President Moore of the Continental Insurance 
Company, some time ago. He would have had the association 
make a special rate to propertyowners who would give all their 
business to the tariff companies, making, substantially, a combina- 
tion of tariff companies against non-tariff companies, This propo- 
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sition met with the approval of many of the companies at the 
but not a sufficient number to give it effect. 

The Tariff Association has much to accomplish, and its Officers 
are charged with a very grave responsibility. They should receive 
the utmost consideration from their fellow members, Revolutions 
cannot be accomplished in a day, nor can the business of fire 
underwriting be lifted out of the depths of demoralization into 
which it has been precipitated in a week or a month. Unless there 
is great forbearance and toleration, little can be accomplished, 4 
single company in opposition is capable of doing an immense 
amount of mischief, as has been very clearly demonstrated in times 
past. It cannot be expected of the Tariff Association that its wor, 
will be entirely satisfactory to every member, but if each one makes 
up his mind to give and take, and to do whatever lies in his power 
to make it successful, there can be little doubt of the permanency 
of the organization or of the good work that it may accomplish, 
The time has passed when entire harmony can be expected, and 
if any good is to be accomplished, those companies who have en. 
gaged in the work of reform must be content with what they can 
get, and not “kick over the traces” because they do not get all 
they hoped for. Conciliation and toleration must be the order of 
the day, and everyone should do his utmost to strengthen the 
hands of the officers of the Tariff Association. If this is done, good 
may result from its reorganization; otherwise, confusion worse 
confounded is sure to follow. 


time, 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


JAMEs YEREANCE, the new president of the Alliance Fire Association, 
assumed his position at twelve o’clock on Friday last. The Alliance has 
already on its books business amounting to some $40 000 in premiums, 
principally on risks located in the Metropolitan district and of a most 
select class of business. The new company will seek for business inal 
the large cities where brokers represent a part of the insurance business, 
and agents will be appointed in prominent localities where fire depart 
ments exist. It is the intention of the Alliance to accept the Metropoli- 
tan agency of several prominent American companies, 


* * * * 


As an indication of the lack of gcod faith which existed among cet 
tain companies during the operation of the Metropolitan compact, it is 
stated that a policy was written on a certain dwelling for thirty-five cents 
for five years, in the face of the fact that the tariff rate was eighteen cenls 
for the building and thirty-five cents for the contents, or for five years, 
ninety-one cents for building and $1.1234 for contents. Nevertheless, it 
is on record that a certain prominent company, a member of the compact, 
wro'e the risk as above stated while the compact organization was still 
in force. This is probably but a single instance of many deviations from 
the rules to which the companies were pledged. 


* * * * 


Goop common sense is beginning again to assert itself in the deliben- 
tions of the New York Underwriters, and the old New York Association 
is about to rise, phoeaix-like, and take up the work of reform where it 
was dropped a year ago. It is hard to understand why so many houts 
have had to be wasted in reaching so simple and useful a conclusion, but 
the reaching of the result is the great thing, even though the route bea 
circuitous one, 

* * x x 


PéruAps one thing which led to this was the fact that the members of 
the association became so weary of sitting out meeting after meeting and 
hearing jeremiades from aggrieved members as to the dishonesty of vague 
and unnamed fellow members, that they concluded to give up the farce 
and treat such tales and complaints as they deserve to be treated, with 
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Of course, an officer of a company may have knowledge of 
f rate-cutting and may have abundant reasons for not re- 
of the offender, but the vast majority of the stories 

t finally reach the meetings of the underwriters amount to nothing. 
- is vastly more good faith and honesty in observance of rules than 
naapirtae of the association have believed, and it looks as though 
the wiser heads in that organization proposed to recognize that fact, and not 
be put in a flurry by every idle story that goes the rounds of the companies. 


* * * * 
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Tue survey committee of the New York Board have published a list of 
the buildings constructed with hollow iron fronts in New York, and they 
have never issued a more valuable and instructive document. It seems 
almost incredible that so many cases of this outrageous form of structure 
should exist, especially as in many cases the buildings contain stocks of 
enormous value and the companies have insurances thereon to the tune of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in single cases. It is almost too much 
to expect that these buildings can be rebuilt, but it is an almost vital 
matter that some cure for the evil shuuld be ascertained and carried out. 


% * * * 


New York underwriters were a good deal surprised at the news that 
David Laurie, who recently paid this country a visit, had severed his con- 
nection with the Alliance to take the management of the Fire Insurance 
Association of London. Mr. Laurie obtained a good deal of practical 
knowledge while he was in this country and ought to be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the Fire Insurance Association. 


* * * * 


So much has been said about the position of the Niagara Insurance 
Company regarding the Tariff Association, and for some reason or other 
so many people seem to have got the impression that the Niagara had 
become a rate cutter and intended to remain so, that the members of the 
association feel a great relief to learn that that company neither has nor 
intends to take any disorganizing position. So live and popular a com- 
pany is always a source of much anxiety to its neighbors, and an antago- 
nistic position on its part would go far toward preventing any useful 
result at this time being reached by the Tariff Association. So long as 
the Niagara has such a man at its head as President Notman, no one 
need be seriously alarmed as to its attitude in matters of conservatism 
and good sense, 

* % * * 


Tue deadly Fourth of July fireworks did their business with great suc- 
cess this year. Comment on such a matter is useless, There should be 
no further talk or discussion on the part either of insurance officers or 
city authorities, but sharp and decisive action. Within the boundary of 
the tariff-rated district no permit for the sale of fireworks should be given 
under any circumstances, or for any additional premium, nor indeed should 
they be permitted in any building containing valuable merchandise. 
Patriotism is an excellent thing, but it isa poor kind of patriotism that 
calls for an annual destruction of hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of the wealth of the country. 


* * * * 


By a remarkable coincidence there was a general outburst of fires in 
the lower part of New York on the 2d and 3d of July that were not caused 
by fireworks, and the firemen*were given such a shaking up as they have 
not experienced inthe summer time for many years. June was a fiery 
month in this vicinity, but July has started in as if it meant to beat the 
tecord. If this sort of thing isto keep up through the year, the grave- 
stones marking the resting place of insurance companies will be very 
numerous before the first of next January. 


* % * * 


Tue annual report of the Insurance Clerk’s Mutual Benefit Association 
can hardly be consi lered a very satisfactory document, inasmuch as it 
shows a continued falling offinmembership. The Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department makes a very wise suggestion, which is in effect 
that the management of the organization should seek to enlarge its scope 
and membership. Nothing else wall save it from final collapse sooner or 
later, and itis far too useful and practical an institution to be suffered to 
800 pieces, Its officers and directors include some of the brightest men 
in the business, and a vigorous effort ought to put the organization on a 
thoroughly sound and permanent basis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEXAS. 


Fire Underwriting in Texas Fairly Prosperous—Few Fires of Late—Some 
Legislative Aftermath—A Law that Promises to be Oppressive to Insur- 
ance Companies—Doubt- Expressed as to Whether or Not It Applies to 
Them— The Prohibition Question an Exciting Topic—Recent Deaths of 
Underwriters—An Illustratian of Texas Ratings—Some Companies that 
Seem to Need More Regulating. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Insurance matters in the Lone Star State are very quiet at present, and, it 
might be said, prosperous. Fires are few and far between ; however, 
none too few considering the fact that we had some good size scorchers 
about the first of the year, and that the business season during the fall 
and winter months approaching is an ‘‘ unknown quantity,” admonishing 
us from past experience not to “‘ holler before we are out of the bushes.” 

As we have no regular session of the Texas legislature for nearly two 
years to come, we fear no further persecution or annoyance from that 
source, at least for thattime. The last number uf THe Specraror alluded 
to a recent law enacted by our last legislature, which takes effect*Janu- 
ary 1, 1888, and which ‘‘ requires all foreign corporations to file copies of 
their charters with the State department, for which they are to pay $25 in 
fees and $50 tax on capital stock of $25,000 or under, and $5 on each 
additional $10,000 of stock or fractional part thereof.” The discovery of 
this law, or rather its probable application to insurance companies, it 
appears occurred after the adjournment of the legislature, and created 
genuine surprise in the insurance camp. It is a very innocent looking 
law—to read—and iasurance companies are not once referred to therein, 
making it yet an open question whether or not they are to have the benefit 
of this law, or whether the general insurance laws of Texas exempt them 
from its provisions. It was a grim joke on our folks, who were watching 
with great interest the proceedings of the Texas legislature, and by 
prompt and effective action throttled the obnoxious Moore insurance law 
in good time, which in fact virtually proposed to drive out all insurance 
companies from the State, to have discovered at the time alluded to the 
existence of another law which may yet prove troublesome to them. The 
enemy this time sowed tares in our fields while we slumbered and slept. 
Referring to our last legislature, they seemed well agreed and harmo- 
nious, touching hostility to corporations and whiskey, of whatever stripe 
and quality. The prohibition amendment to be voted on August 1 next, 
is now being earnestly discussed at every hamlet and town in this great 
State, and the “‘ pros” and ‘‘antis” are having a monkey and parrot 
time of it, intespersed with much good humor and, occasionally, rotten 
eggs. A prominent insurance man has taken up the cudgel in defense 
of the amendment, being now in the field dealing the ‘‘antis” powerful 
blows. But I wonder if he ain't soft-soaping the member from his dis- 
trict in the next legislature ? 

Closely following the death of N. O. Lauve, which occurred May 6 
at his home in Austin, Tex., John E. Barry was accidentally killed at 
Paris, his home, June 11, by the explosion of fireworks. Both these 
gentlemen were recently meinbers of the executive committee of the 
Association of Fire Underwriters of Texas, and prominently identified with 
insurance interests in this State. Maj. Lauve was general agent of the 
Hamburg-Bremen, Western of Toronto and Commercial of California at 
the time of death. An underwriter of extended views and entirely free 
from the conventionalities of red tape in business affairs, he rendered 
himself extremely popular with the average local agent, as doubtless he 
did with the companies he represented. Equally popular was Mr. Barry, 
who for some years past was the efficient special agent of the Insurance 
Company of North America, His manner of death illustrates forcibly 
the mutations of life. After several years of travel through this State, 
narrowly escaping several railroad wrecks, he had just retired from the 
road for a few weeks, only to meet a sudden and deplorable death caused 
by the explosion of fireworks in the hands of careless parties, he being 
some sixty or seventy-five feet distant from them at the time. 

I close by referring to case in point, showing, at least in some respects, 
insurance companies have too much regulating in Texas for the good of 
the cause, or, perhaps, not enough. A frame shingle roof flour mill at 
this place for several years was rated at 6.75 per cent by the tariff, at 
which it would have been readily carried by many excellent companies, 
as the moral hazard was first class, if the physical was exactly not. How- 
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ever, the owner refused to pay the rate and procured outside insurance 
at five per cent. Meanwhile the old mill was torn to pieces, as it would 
not burn, entirely remodeled, enlarged and furnished throughout with the 
latest improved machinery, roof covered with tin and many important 
improvements made as a protection from fire. On the strength of all this, 
the astounding reduction of tariff rate was fifty cents as compared with 
old mill rate, besides inserting the three-quarter loss clause same as be- 
fore. Well, some special would assert the old mill rate was too low any- 
how! This risk is now insured, but not by any local agent here, and the 
owner thereof swears by the beard of the prophet that his insurance is in 
companies locally represented here or elsewhere in Texas, which asser- 
tion, if correct, would seem to show there are a few companies here- 
abouts that need regulating badly. However, profitable property like 
this, well managed, rarely ever burns, and the risk in question at four 
and one-half per cent is preferable to its predecessor at 6.75 per cent, all 
rules and rates to the contrary notwithstanding. MUSTANG. 
Paris, TEX., June 27. 





LONDON. 


The Atlas Life, Fire and Accident Company Preparing todo Fire Insurance 
inthe United States —Some Facts Regarding the Company—Proposal to 
Organizean English Temperance Life Insurance Company to do Business 
in this Country—The United Kingdom (Temperance Afraid to Met 
American Companies on this Side of the Atlantic—The Political Agita- 
tion in Ireland Driving Out the British Fire Insurance Companies— 
Landlords Greatly Embarrassed—Life Companies Borrowing American 
Ideas— The Double Benefit Endowment Policy an Adaptation—E xcessive 
Fire Losses of the Past Decade. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


It will be remembered that at the last meeting of the Atlas (life, fire and 
accident) the chairman hinted that the board had reconsidered the pre- 
viously announced decision not to do business in the United States. It 
is now understood that the company is pushing forward arrangements to 
establish a fire branch shortly in New York under an arrangement divid- 
ing the fire business with another home office. The Atlas is an old con- 
servative office, and has had its ups and dewns like many other concerns 
now firmly planted in the business world. Ata period when the life and 
fire income both suffered severely from the competition of younger rivals, 
the Atlas went into the accident branch in the hope of thereby taking a 
fresh lease of existence. The life and fire departments have since begun 
to pick up, and the accident department has been turned over to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Accident Assurance Company, on terms that 
at once release £10,000 of the Atlas’ funds to swell the reserve. The life 
claims exceed the life premium income for the year just closed by 
£13,621 ; but the fire business yielded a profit and is considered satisfac. 
tory, the process of weeding out bad risks being energetically continued. 
The Atlas by-the-bye has adopted the mortgage insurance system, under 
which insurers can borrow money to build houses for themselves, re- 
paying the sums borrowed in ten to twenty years, the whole sum insured 
being payable to the heirs, less the debt, in the event of death. 

A new temperance, life and provident office for Great Britain, the 
colonies and the United States is again on the tapis, with good prospecis 
of early establishment, a large sum of money being ready for the start 
whenever it may be called for. Many prominent temperance insurance 
men are impatient at the continued refusal of the United Kingdom office 
to extend its business to the United States, and have made up their minds 
to take the matter into their own hands if the company named persist in 
their present policy. The fact is, the United Kingdom managers distrust 
their ability to make the venture pay in face of the enterprise of the 
American offices. They are too conservative to compete with Americans 
on their own ground, perhaps I might say too timid, The deposit of 
420,000 required in each State of English companies, the rigor of the 
American insurance laws, and the heavy commissions paid to agents in 
the United States are considered insurmountable obstacles by the United 
Kingdom officials. The proposed new concern will consequently in all 
probability see the light very soon, One of the features of the United 
Kingdom is small loans to members, It is now proposed to credit every 
policy from the date of issue with its surrender value yearly, so that an in 
surer unable to pay the premium may have a chance of saving the policy, 

Warm sympathizers with Ireland will be sorry to learn that the political 
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movement in that country continues to paralyze insurance bag 
everything else of a financial character. Most of the fire o 
scuttling out of Ireland, and few of the leading concerns now 
risks. Happy are the chairmen who are able to announce at th 
meetings that none of the funds are invested in landed estates in th 
sister isle. It is estimated that the interest payable to English i 
offices and other mortgagees by Irish landowners would, if paid ig full 
leave the owners an average of less than ten per cent on the entire ri 
roll, after payment of agents’ commissions, expenses out of pocket snd 
law fees. As a matter of fact, many landowners are in an absolutel 
destitute state. Several of the estates in which evictions have been taki d 
place have actually not realized sufficient rent during the Past year to pa 
mortgage interest and costs. This fact I had direct froma ponies 
Nationalist leader. Trade is stagnant, and retailers and wholesalers alike 
as a class are on the verge of bankruptcy. English houses are restricting 
their dealings to the narrowest limits, and refuse further credit, Irish 
dealers must now pay cash or get approved indorsers on short bills, 
Hence the average short life of Irish fire policies and the withdrawal of 
English offices from business in that country. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the losses we in the insurance way on this side of the channel 
have sustained through the Irish political agitation, Ireland numbers many 
of her most steadfast friends among English and Scotch insurance men, 
who recognize that the settlement of Ireland’s troubles is strongly to be 
desired not only for the sake of justice and humanity, but in the business 
interests of the United Kingdom generally. 

For some time past readers will have noticed a controversy going on 
respecting the double-benefit endowment system in England. The Eng. 
lish and Scottish Law Life recently. with a great flourish of trumpets 
introduced an adaptation under the above legislation of a class of life 
insurance long ago established in the United States. The matter was 
considered su ficiently remarkable in the annals of English life insurance 
to call for congratulatory editorials in insurance papers. Then another 
office stepped forward claiming priority in the introduction of the new 
benefits. Next, the actuary of the Liverpool and London and Globe put 
forth the declaration that the so-called new system was practically a resus. 
citation of old tables already in use by that company. An examination 
of the tables of the two offices that have introduced the double-benefit 
endowments, however, shows that the new tables are borrowed parly 
from American and partly from Continental sources. Mr. Colenso, in- 
deed, asserts that the scheme was taken from the prospectus of the 
Assicurazioni Generali of Trieste, and is in vogue not only in Austria and 
France, but elsewhere on the Continent. The special feature is that a 
single policy gives the assured the double benefit of an ordinary endow. 
ment and deferred insurance. In other words, an insurer taking outa 
double-benefit policy for £1000, payable say at the age of sixty, would 
receive the £1000 at that age, and also a paid up policy for that sum, wiib- 
out further payment of premiums, payable at death whenever it might take 
place thereafter. The sum insured (£1000) is payable at death at any 
time before the specified age. The premium consequently carries an 
insurance of £1000 certain, payable whether at death or in life on attain- 
ing the age of 60 or before, and £2000 if the insurer lives beyond 60, 
The premiums are lightly loaded for the double event, and the policies 
are on the non-forfeiture plan, and do not participate in the profits. 

Herbert Brooks, the new director of the Atlas Assurance Company, in 
the place of Sir Thomas Douglas Forsyth, C. B., recently deceased, is 
one of the board of the Bank of England, and a man of influence in the 
monetary world. His accession to the Atks cannot but strengthen the 
company. 

The remarks I felt it my duty, as an observer of insurance events here, 
to make recently on the heavy losses of fire offices in the past decade, are 
more than confirmed by the experiences of the Mutual Fire. This com- 
pany, with rare but commendable candor, admits that the past five yeals 
has been a period of remarkable severity for fire offices, and proczeds 
show how well it has pulled through, and how completely it has thereby 
won title to the confidence of its supporters and the public. The frank 
admissions of the Mutual should be followed by other fire offices that 
have been through the fiery furnace. It is better to make a clean breast 
of it than to let managers, officers, agents, and all outside the board live 
on in fear and trembling from day today. The era of misfortune is likely 
to prove enormously beneficial. Every fire office in the country that has 
not already completed its revision is hard at it night and day, working 
out shady risks and putting business on a safer footing. Itis 4 curious 
fact that the average home business the past decade has been bad, and 
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siness good, the latter making up the losses of the former, 
of the previous decade are just the other way. 
exceptions to the rule, but an exhaustive analy- 


f business shows the result as above stated. 
D. E. W. 
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The Guaranty Mutual Accideat Assdciation. 


Tuts association, located in the Potter building, New York city, has been 
in existence something over a year, and in that time has done a very large 
and extensive business, having now in force upwards of $20.000,000 of 
insurance, Its policy is one of the most liberal that is offered, securing 
the full death indemnity for the loss of a hand and fvot, or both hands 
or both feet, and the half benefit for the loss of one hand or one foot, and 
one-half benefit for the loss of the sight of both eyes, and a liberal allow- 
ance for the loss of one eye, according to the class to which the injured 
person belongs, The membership is divided into six classes, the benefits 
ranging according to the nature of the insured’s occupation, from $500 to 
$5000, including a weekly indemnity in the case of total disability ranging 
from $5 to $25 a week. President Fitzwilson has exhibited a great deal 
of energy and ability in setting up so large an association in so short a 
time. The association was recently examined by Commissioner Rein- 
mund of Ohio, after which he addressed a letter to the president, of which 
the following is acopy : 
Cotumbus, O., May 21, 1887. 
Grorcr H. Fitzwitson, President Guaranty Mutual Accident Association, 
Potter Building, Park Row, New York: 

Dear Sir—After a careful review of the recent examination I have 
made of your association, I deem it but just to express to you my 
entire satisfaction. I found your books and accounts in excellent condi- 
tion and correctly kept in every particular, The management of your 
‘association is such as will place it in the front rank ot accident insurance 
associations in this country. The fidelity and care given to the advance 
deposits made by members, in setting it aside in a separate fund, | par- 
ticularly commend. This is as it should be, and this fund only drawn 
upon, as the assessments mature and become due, from it. I was pleased 
with every feature of your association and its management, and can cheer- 
fully recommend it to the people of Ohio as worthy of confidence and 
patronage in every particular, With kiud regards and personal esteem, I 
remain sincerely yours, Henry J. RetnmMunD, Superintendent. 





The Pittsburgh Natural Gas Supply. 


Or all the marvels which this wonderful nineteenth century has evolved, 
there is hardly any which is so interesting in its nature, so wonder- 
fulin its power and so revolutionary in its character as the employment 
of natural gas as a medium for heating and lighting. There is something 
almost supernatural about the idea of probing into the tremendous forces 
of nature and harnessing them to work for us in faciory and shop, to 
cook our food, light our,houses and heat our rooms. It seems like play- 
ing with nature to thus snatch her secret forces from her, drawing, as it 
were, the very Jife out of her inner being, trusting so completely her 
exhaustless bounty as to be willing to commit one’s self to the extended 
systems of piping and intricate appliances such as are involved in a 
natural gas plant, even though the supply be so unknown in its quantity 
and so capricious in its action. This has been a century of fearless in- 
vestigation and daring ventures, but it is doubtful if anything could ex- 
ceed the confident, almost reckless manner in which money has been 
invested in this new industry. 

And yet, natural gas as a heating and lighting medium is by no means 
anovelty. The Chinese have been using it for centuries, and there are 
wells in China from which the gas is sull drawn through bamboo pipes 
and burned at clay burners. And in Persia the fire from natural gas 
wells has nearly always been an adjunct to the places of worship. In 
this country also natural gas is by no means a recent discovery. Any- 
One who is at all familiar with the geological formation of the United 
States will remember that the whole of the west-central ranges of the 
Alleghanies, as well as the greater portion of the Mississippi Valley, 
north of the Ohio, at least, are underlaid with vast coal strata of varying 
quality, from the hard anthracite of Pennsylvania to the soft smutty bi- 
‘uminous cval of* Illinois, It by no means follows that wherever coal 
€xists natural gas can he found, and yet it is a fact that all the gas wells 
have been found in the region of the coal deposits, and that throughout 
the whole of the Mississippi Valley there are more or less signs of gas. 
In Illinois, at one place we know of, natural gas has been used for heat- 
ing and lighting for thirty years, and at angther place in Ohio a supply 
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was found many years ago which is s‘ill made use of ina small manu- 
facturing establishment. 

But the application of natural gas to the wants of a busy manufactur- 
ing city is a thing of quite recent date. In 1875, Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
iron manufacturers of Sharpsburg, V’a., began to use natural gas in their 
furnaces with such good results that public attention was called to it, 
and about four years ago the scientific world was astonished by the an- 
nouncement that the city of P.ttsburgh was about to be supplied through- 
out with natural gas. It is hard to appreciate all that the use of such a 
medium would involve ; the miles upon miles of pipe, the vast reservoirs 
and the millions of dollars of capital necessary to place the fuel within 
reach of the consumers. The promoters of this scheme have undoubtedly 
had unlimited natural resources at their command. Thus far, certainly, 
there has been no reason to doubt that the supply of gas is practically un- 
limited. Even should the gas at some near day give out entirely, or be so 
reduced ia pressure as to render its use impraciicable on the scale on 
which it is now employed, there is another possibility which has been 
brought to the notice of Pittsburgh people, namely, that gas itself, as a 
fuel, being superior to anything else at present known, can, if necessary, 
be manufactured in sufficient quantities to meet the demand, and still cost 
less to the consumer than the price now paid for coal. One of the most 
difficult problems in connection with coal mining is to dispose of the 
refuse which is piled up in all directions about the pii’s mouth, becoming 
a suurce of discomfort to the whole country, as nothing will grow on the 
heap, and thus far nuthing can profitably be done with it. But this very 
refuse which is worth nothing to anyone—indeed, most of the mine-own- 
ers would be glad to get rid of it and pay for the carting—this refuse may 
be used in the manufacture of gas, and the great companies who have 
underiaken to supply Pittsburgh with gas claim that when the time does 
come that the natural gas supply gives out, they will simply build retorts 
and deliver manufactured gas to the consumers at a slight increase over 
the present cost of natural gas. 

It is not our intention to go into the details of the gas plant any farther 
than is necessary to understand the way in which the fuel is supplied to 
the people. There are a number of companies engaged in this enterprise 
at Pittsburgh, each company having the control of a great many wells, the 
supply being sometimes drawn from as greatadistance as thirty or forty 
miles. The gas issues from the wells at a pressure varying from 300 to 
800 pounds per square inch. It is collected in large wrought-iron mains 
laid over hills, under rivers and across ravines, to the city, being regu- 
lated in pressure by special valves until it reaches the consumer at a pres- 
sure not over fifteea pounds in the distributing mains, and not over four 
to five in the house service pipes. Details of piping would hardly inter- 
est the general reader, as they differ with the different companies, and, after 
all, are essentially the same as those adopted for the use of manufactured gas. 
The composition of the gas varies, of course, in the different wells, but, gen- 
erally speaking, it is composed of twenty-two per cent pure hydrogen, sixtv- 
seven per cent of cacburetted hydrogen, the balance being carbonic acid, 
oxygen, nitrogen and various other gases in small proportions, Ii burns 
with a bluish flame, giving comparatively little heat and almost no light 
when taken in its natural condition, but when mixed with from eight to 
fifteen times its volume of ordinary air, it burns with a high temperature. 
lis specific gravity is a little more than half that of air and its explosive 
fo:ce is less than that of coal gas. Natural gas explodes when mixed 
with nine volumes of air, while coal gas explodes with but six. 

In using the gas the rule seems to be to obtain the heat by radiation 
from some non-combustible medium. In Pittsburgh stoves are used but 
little for heating, as the climate is quite moderate, open grates being al- 
most universally adopted. Tne common method is to lay a pipe to the 
under side of the grate, which is filled with broken fire-brick or bits of 
burat fire-clay. The gas delivers in the midst of the grate, and on being 
lighted speedily heats the fire-brick to a white heat. Under such condi- 
tions the heat radiaces very treely, though it is quite noticeable that the 
gas scems to give very little heat when it has nothing to act against. 

The forms of burners adopted are very varie i. In general, however, 
they agree in possessing the main features of the well-known Bunsen 
burner, which has a chamber beneath the outlet fieely supplied with air 
from all sides. 

When the natural gas is used in stoves for cooking purposes, a 
number of compound burners are used, which spread the flames and 
allow the air to mix more frecly with the gas, at the same time 
diffusing the heat more evenly, These are only a few of the many 
forms made use of. There seems to be no definite rule, and an 
engineer of one of the large companies told the writer that the whole 
matter of burners was still in so formative a state that no one burner had 
as yet been recognized as pre-eminently the best. The consumer is at 
liberty to adopt any burner he pleases, the companies making no restric- 
tions in this respect. The tuel is so simple in its nature that, alter all, the 
main object is to burn it in the grate or the stove without danger to the 
consumer, and the cost is so exceeding low that it is a matter of very little 
consequence to the consumer whether he gets the best use of his fuel or 
not. It seems almost fabulous that for $15 to $20 a year a man actually 
can light and heat his house and do ail of his cooking, and yet that is 
about the average cost in Pittsburgh for household purposes. 

We extract from the Philadelphia company’s hand book a few rules and 
directions in regard to the use of natural gas, which will be of interest in 
this connection : 


{n no case shall a fire test be used in dwellings, offices, stores, etc. No cement 
of any kind shall be used for repairing faulty fittings or work; nor is the use of 
blind gaskets permissible. 

When any attempt to hide leaks is made, the name of. the fitter will be kept on 
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record at this office, and future work done by him will not be approved without 
rigid examination. 

In running pipes in buildings no set rules can be given, except that pipes must 
in all cases, when possible, be so placed that they can be easily inspected ; and that 
in case of accident any leaking gas may escape easily. 

‘Cement wall carefully where service pipe enters the building, and use a large 
pipe for the main that runs through the cellar, Provide valves to shut off gas from 
all risers. In running pipe through flues great care is necessary, and lead pipe for 
the bends should not be used. 

Do not run pipes between floors or walls when any other method can be em- 
ployed. Do not place cocks between floors and ceilings. Do not use any valves 
which require packing at the stem in places where leaking gas may be dangerous; 
if pipes run outside of walls, provide a drip. 

Get a good plumber, 

Large pipes are the best. Galvanized fittings only should be used. Wherever it 
is possible, pipes should be put up flues, and under no consideration should they 
be placed inside of partitions or cupboards. A leaky joint may allow gas to accu- 
mulate unnoticed for days, and when it comes in contact with a flame an explosion 
will follow. Stop-cocks should not be placed between floors and ceilings, where 
they may leak without detection for some time, and where they are difficult to get 
at in the event of repairs becoming needful. Pipes had bettter be directly under 
the grate, with an extension bar to the outside of the fender, where the key can be 
attached when required. No cement joints will be permitted. Pipes must stand a 
pressure of ten pounds to the inch. 

To make everything safe, have all holes around any pipes which enter the cellar 
carefully stopped with cement on outsideand inside. ‘lamp the earth around water 
pipes and sewers very firmly, to prevent any leaking gas from following the pipes, 
as it may do if the earth is loose around them. 


In regard to piping, the natural gas companies require the consumers 
to make and pay for all connections from the mains to the burners, but 
the work must be approved by the company’s inspector. 

The use of the gas for steam boilers is, if anything, more extended than 
is its use for household purposes, The gas is introduced under the grate, 
and the commonest and perhaps the best way is to deliver it from the pipe 
into acentral chamber built up with fire-brick under the boiler, where 
the gas can mingle with air and burn against the non-combustible ma- 
terial, thus evolving a greater degree of heat than would be possible by 
simply burning the gas freely under the grate. There is no smoke from 
this fuel, no waste, no ashes; a turn of the hand and the full combustion 
is obtained ; another turn and it is stopped instantly, without any prelimi- 
nary in stopping and starting as causes such a waste or loss in the use of 
coal. The heating powers of the gas are far superior to those of coal, 
Aside from the loss in the latter fuel in stopping and starting a large fur- 
nace, experiments have demonstrated the fact that eighty-two pounds of 
Pittsburgh coal will heat no more space than 1000 feet of gas. Practi- 
cally, 1000 feet of gas is equal to much more than 100 weight of coal, on 
account of loss and waste of fuel. 

The natural gas is not a success as an illuminating medium, at least 
not when taken in its natural state, It is so weak in carbon that it 
burns with a very blue flame, emitting very little light, and even with the 
best of the many burners which have been invented for the purpose, the 
amount of light cannot compare very favorably with that given by artifi- 
cial gas. Although the gas has been introduced into Pittsburgh on so 
g gantic a scale, and is used so freely in the city, it does not seem to have 
interfered with the use of the artificial gas, if we may judge by the stock 
market, for Pittsburgh gas stock appears to be as much sought after as it 
was before natural gas was introduced. There are, however, possibilities 
by whica the natural gas can be utilized quite successfully. Some forms 
of carburetters have been employed, such as are used in the manufacture 
of gas from naphtha, the natural gas being passed over the naphtha, 
drawing from it the constituents of carbon which are needed to enable it 
to emit the strong yellow light suitable for illuminating purposes, By this 
process, also, the gas acquires an odor which enables one to readily 
detect any leak, natural gas having almost no odor at all, and hence, 
to a certain extent, being dangerous to use in open burners. There 
is, however, another objection to natural gas, which we imagine is a 
serious barrier to its adoption for illuminating purposes, namely, the 
pressure from the natural gas mains is, of a necessity, considerably 
higher than is ever put on the manufactured gas, and burners sup- 
plied with natural gas give a very flickering, unsteady light, trying 
to the eyes, and in every way unsatisfactory. Natural gas is, never- 
theless, used a great deal in Pittsburgh for illuminating on account of 
its cheapneds, and the people completely obviate any possible danger 
from gas exsplosions due to an open crack or neglected burner, by leav- 
ing the gas burning all the while, dy and night. It is so cheap that 
they do not even take the trouble to turn it off. But its use is confined 
to street venders, cheap shops and factories where full illumination is not 
required, and in a few instances it has been used, to a certain extent, for 
street lamps, though with doubtful success. 

The change which the use of natural gas has made in Pittsburgh is 
something which must be seen to be appreciated, and then one will not 
have a full idea of the change unless one has had the misfortune to pass 
several days io the city in the days of old, when natural gas was not 
xnown, whea the sun shone not at noon, and street lamps gave an uncer- 
tain glare at night. Now the atmosphere is as clear as could be expected 
in any city of its size, and a visitor to Mt. Washington can look over the 
whole country, embracing both sides of the Monongahela and the Alle- 
ghany and far down the Ohio, something which would have been utterly 
impossible six years ago. Neither is this the only change, It is pos- 
sible to have clean clothes and a clean house, whereas before the air was 
full of soot and the very houses seemed impregnated with dirt from the 
air. Lt is no wonder that the people take pride in their new application 
and have full faith in its durability. It has made it possible for them to 
have a beautiful city, and at the same time to continue the industries 
which have created their fortunes, for the gas is used alike to heat a 
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chamber or to melt a ton of iron, to drive a steam engine or t 
facture glass. How extended its use will become throughout the Uni 
States is, of course, a question. There has been talk of layin ate 
pipe from the gas region in Pennsylvania to New York, but — i of 
think it would be pussible to preserve the pressure necessary to . 
the gas available at that distance. The numerous gas wells pide. 
through the Mississippi Valley west of Pittsburgh are under Such Pav 
pressure that they are of little practical value, and while the be 2 
available gas wells is being increased every month, and new reservoin 
are being added to the stores of the companies, it seems hardly pondian 
that the use of gas as a fuel can ever be extended beyond Pittsbur = : 
its suburbs. But, as we said before, natural gas may prepare the v 
the manufacture on a larger scale than ever before of artificial gas ade 
from the refuse coal, which would bring this new, cheap and serviceable 
fuel within the reach of everyone, and would make it as possible to on 
gas in Boston as it is in Pittsburgh.—American Architect. a 





Henry R. Pierson’s “ Trust” and the Way He Fulfilled It, 


Tue Albany Times, under the heading of *‘ A Trust Fulfilled,” makes 
the following statement: 

**On the application of Albert Hessberg, Justice Parker, at the Special 
Term of the Supreme Court, to-day discharged Henry R. Pierson, as 
receiver of the New York Life Insurance Company. The policyholders 
have been paid in full. There was a balance of $16,000, and the receiver 
was ordered to transfer it to the Guardian Life Insurance Company,” 

This reads as though the said receiver had made a very clever and 
happy settlement and is entitled to much praise. The company in ques- 
tion was known as ‘‘ The New York State Life Insurance Company,” and 
its affairs were intrusted to Henry R. Pierson, March 8, 1877, At 
that time the account stood as follows: 








AsseETs.—Deposited with the insurance department at Albany.....,. $100,000 00 
Cash on hand,......... ececccceee PUA NEC NERS ERS Od SSRRe PASE HS one 671.14 
ME NEbiccealcdcmeehaneerssnecvadindaseeeeseebetiataxes 100,671 1 
ESaee Gms ONCE te TIC o.oo 05 .cisnin iin no 06sec peediessececesis ‘ Betas 
Ni ccnrintacs nh er eeniabenttets eee nomen ceerarnsecns $62,105.14 


Now the ‘‘trust has been fulfilled” and we can get a clear idea of the 
methods of the trustee: 


RE Be INS Bi avin cc cecnncendecaressndedooseresscvseries $38,566.00 
eh ne I I oe a vecnn iy Radcacbcdbieoeeeeseedennn csececdvecds 16,000.00 
$54,565.00 


As he started in with a fund of $100,671.14, there are $46,105.14 to be 
accounted for. The receiver's fees and the expenses of ‘* the trust” ate 
up this sum. What is that proverb about ‘the receiver” being “ worse 
than the thief?” — 7%e Weekly Statement, 





Conviction of Dr. Philip Sayle. 


Five years’ penal servitude is a tremendous sentence. We doubt if even 
the worst enemies of Dr. Philip Savle could have wished him such a sen- 
tence as this; yet, on the other hand, it cannot be contended that he bas 
not had warning enough and to spare of the probable results of the course 
pursued by him now ‘or so many years. The history of the companies 
promoted by Dr. Sayle has been a history of deliberate misrepresentation 
and persistent and continuous fraud. We can perfectly understand that 
a sanguine person may start a company, and may hope to bring that com- 
pany to a successful issue, and that the c:pital of the shareholders may 
be sunk in vain in that endeavor. This arguinentis all very well as re- 
gards one or two successive efforts in this direction, but when it comes 
to a round dozen it looks really as if something more than a too sanguine 
mind were at the boitom of the whole business. The statements made 
at the Central Criminal Court that no less than 700 complaints were in 
the hands of the prosecution, and all more or less of a similar character 
to the charge upon which Dr, Sayle was convicted, shows that, whatever 
Dr. Sayle himself must have thought, it was inevitable that he would be 
convicted sooner or later ; but no one, in his most exaggerated moods, 
or with a most ardent thirst for justice, would have anticipated such a 
sentence as five years’ penal servitude. It is, as we have before observed, 
a tremendous sentence, and one which will cause a good many compaby 
promoters to very setiously consider their position. It is doubtful 
whether the joint-stock company confidence trick will be tried on again 
for some considerable time to come; but it is a proof of the incapacily 
and absence of all sense of public duty on the part of the Board of Trade 
that this prosecution was left in the hands of a private individual.—7/ 
Review (England.) 





A Steam-Pipe Causes Fire by Friction. 
A Writer in The American Machinist describes an instance in which 
a steam-pipe started a fire by friction. The pipe was against and 
fastened to a white pine board, and led live steam to a pump on the 
second floor of a brewery. Near the pump was a grain crushing machine 
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. 17 almost constantly, which caused considerable vibration to the 
ang @ writer noticed smoke curling up at one of the fastenings, and 
yon pt it was water dropping on the pipe and steaming off; but almost 
re ame instant there seemed, from the rapid movement of the smoke, 
* nitrate somewhere, the smoke diminished, and a bright flame showed 
= on the board and apparently half way around the pipe. An exam- 
pane showed that the board was charred about half through, the motion 
ras pipe had filed off the tinder which had collected on each fastening, 
eat everything was ready to start a fire in the way which we have all heard 
about ; that is, by friction, as rubbing the pointed end of a stick into the 
body of another. The pipe showed that there had been considerable up 
and down movement, as it was worn bright and smooth under each fas- 


tening. 





Suicides in the United States. 


For several years past The Chronicle, in addition to compiling its admi- 
rable fire tables, has devoted considerable attention to the statistics of 
suicides, and the tables of these figures which it publishes periodically 
are now regarded as the standard authorities upon the subject. We copy 
the following from its columns, with two of the most interesting of the 


tables: ©@ 

A series of tables appear elsewhere showing the result of the record 
xept by The Chronicle for the five years ending with February, 1887, of 
suicides in the United States as they have been reported in local news- 
papers throughout the country. 

The suicides which have been thus brought to notice number 8226. No 
noteworthy increase is to be perceived year by year, if we except the 
unusually heavy list of last year, The average for the period gives about 
1645 suicides to each year. 

The statistics seem to show conclusively that summer is the season 
when they are most frequent, and winter the season when they are most 
infrequent. Spring and autumn furnish about equal numbers, suggest- 
ing that these seasons rank about equal as respects influence on the 
crime of self-destruction. The difference between summer and winter is 
a large difference, the former yielding nearly thirty-eight per cent more 
cases of suicide than the latter, As regards the months, June shows the 
largest list and February the smallest. 

The classification by ages is naturally imperfect, but the fact is well 
brought out that suicide is most common between the ages of twenty- 
five and sixty, The greatest number reported at a single age is 212 at 
age forty-five. The range of ages is wide, reaching from five years to 
ninety-six years. 

The record by causes shows the chief cause to be insanity, so-called. 
Family trouble accounts for a large number of suicides, while business 
trouble, love trouble, destitution, dissipation, sickness and fear of pun- 
ishment are important causes, more or less prolific. The classification 
by causes also reveals cases where the self-destroyer has been impelled 
to his fatal act by trivial reasons, 

The classification by condition shows a greater proportion of suicides 
among the married than the unmarried, which we believe is contrary to 
the accepted theory. Furthermore, whatever the condition, the suicidal 
death rate among the male sex is always heavier than among the female 
sex. 

Shooting, poisoning, hanging, drowning and cutting the throat, in the 
order named, are the means of death commonly adopted. Probably 
nine tenths of all suicides fall under one of these heads. Various other 
methods, however, are occasionally practiced and eccentric and revolting 
means of death, although not frequent, are not unknown. 

The grouping by nationality does not merit absolute confidence, as this 
matter is subject in many instances to conjecture. The excessive suicide 
rate among Germans bears out the theory of students of the crime of 
suicide. As the figures stand the suicides among the foreign element of 
the population considerably outnumber the suicides among Americans. 

The list of occupations is a lengthy one and touches about all grades 
of social station and employment. The heaviest mortality is among 
farmers, and in this we have a result in which all authorities agree, i. ¢., 
that numerically, if not relatively, suicides are more frequent among the 
agricultural class than any other. 

_The classification by sex shows that suicides among males are to sui- 
cides among females as 3.6 is to I. 

The distribution geographically, by States and Territories, gives Illinois 
the largest number. The ratio of suicides to population is, however, the 
really interesting and significant point. Morselli, as we mentioned two 
years ago, speaks of ‘‘the centre of Europe, from the northeast of France 
to the eastern borders of Germany,” as a ‘‘ suicidigenous area.” In this 
area suic'de ‘‘ reaches the maximum of its intensity and around which it 
takes a decreasing ratio to the limits of the northern and southern states.” 
In the effort to find out whether we have a “ suicidigenous area” in this 
country, we have taken the records of suicides by States and calculated 
the annual suicides according to the population. If a chart were con- 
structed, it would show that our principal “ suicidigenous area” has 
its centre in Indiana. In all directions from Indiana the rate of suicide 
falls off. Southward it declines precipitously, deaths by one’s own hand, 
Owing to the large African population, being very few in the Southern 
States, Westward, northward and eastward the descent is more gradual, 
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On the Pacific coast there is another ‘‘ suicidigenous area,” with its centre 
in Oregon. These facts, which the three years’ figures available two 
years ago rendered apparent, seem to be fairly well confirmed by the 
fuller returns with which we now have to deal. 

About five suicides occur during the hours of day to every two during 
the hours of night. 

For some unknown reason the classification by days of the month dis- 
tinguishes the eleventh as a day of pronounced suicidal fatality. 


TABLE SHOWING Suricipes ny CONDITION. 
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Celluloid in Europe. 


For some time the United States enjoyed the monopoly of celluloid 
risks. But it seems this is no longer true. The London Review 


says on the subject: 


The dangerous character of celluloid, or pyroxyline, a material similar 
to gun-cotton, with an admixture of camphor, naphtha or other sub- 
stance, has been known ever since it first appeared as a manufactured 
article in America, in 1870, and it was previously used as a substitute and 
imitation of ivory. The manufacturing process of celluloid having since 
been much improved, and new ingredients having been mixed with it— 
for instance, fish-scales, to give it a pearl-like appearance—it has been 
used for imitations of other valuable substances, such as tortoie-shell 
and amber, the latter being particularly very successfully imitated, so that 
only experts can tell the difference between the imitation and the genuine 
article. The manufacture of celluloid is so dangerous that almost all 
companies refused to insure the workshops, as the process, in most cases, 
involves heating by steam up to 300 degrees Fahrenheit, and the raw 
material ignites spontaneously at 311 degrees. 

All kinds of celluloid, coralline, or similar substances are highly in- 
flammable, the contact with the small flame of a match being sufficient to 
set it ablaze, and it continues to burn like paraffine. . The advantage of 
cellulo‘d (as a substitute) is that it can be made in any size and worked in 
every way—sawn, pressed, bent, polished, etc.—and any color can be given 
to it, or it can be made transparent, clear or white. Since the expiry of 
the first patents, many new factories have been started, notably in Vienna, 
Berlin and Paris; but great restrictions have been placed abroad on the 
sale of manufactured articles of celluloid on account of their inflam- 
mable nature. 

This dangerous substance is, nq doubt, largely imported into England 
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in the shape of numerous articles, but special attention has lately been 
drawn to the importation of pipes with imitation amber mouth-pieces, 
made of celluloid, and it is estimated that the value of these alone repre- 
sents something like 464.000 per annum, as the number of pipes imported 
every year is said to reach something like 5,000,000, England being the 
only country in Europe where pipes are used by the great majority of 
sm kers, the risk of tobacconis:s keeping a stock of pipes with this imita- 
tion amber should, therefore, be specially considered by the fire offices, 
as, undoubtedly, it will sometimes be the cause of fires, or help to in- 
crease the damage. It is estimated that eight per cent of the capital 
invested mm the manufacture of celluloid in the United States has been 
de troyed by fire alone in the two years, 1884 and 1885. 





MERE MENTION. 





—C. A. Pick, a Chicago fire insurance agent, died of heart disease last 
weck, 

—Ina fire at Jacksonville, Fla., June 24, three men were killed and six 
injured, 

—We are indebted to The Coist Review for a copy of its insurance 
chart for 1887. 

—A title insurance company with a capital of $200,000 will be organ- 
ized at Milwaukee, Wis. 

—The Illinois Mutual Life Assurance Asscciation of Joliet, Il]., was 
incorporated last Thursday. 

—The Ana of Hartford has declared a quarterly dividend of five per 
cent, amounting to $200,000, 

—The Prussian government architect Dohring is talked of as the future 
chief of the Berlin fire brigade. 

—Wisconsin and Illinois are suffering severely from drought, and 
numerous forest fires are burning. 

— The time for presenting claims against the Charter Oak Life has been 
extended from July 1 to November I, 

—An assistant marshal of the Chicago Fire Department was last Friday 
fined $25 for violating the building ordinance, 

—The Minneapolis Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been admitted to do business in Illinois. 

—A bank, hotel and twenty-two shops were burned at Blenheim, New 
Zealand, on June 30. The loss is estimated at $250,000, 

—The total loss by the confligration at Marshfield, Wis., on June 27, 
is put at $1,259,000, about one-quarter covered by insurance, 

—The Toronto (Ont.) council is considering the enforcing of the adop- 
tion of fire escapes in places of amusement, large factories, etc. 

—Canon Falls, Dak., has voted to bond the town for $5000 for fire 
apparatus in the shape of three fire pumps and 6000 feet of hose. 

—The Boston fire commissioners strongly recommend the purchase of 
a new fireboat to replace the present one, which is fifteen years old. 

—The improvements to the Sanford (Fla.) water-works will include 
new engines and boilers, a 1,000,000-gallon pump, a reserve reservoir and 
new mains, 

—A fire insurance company to be called The Locale, with a capital of 
1,000,000 francs, in shares of 1000 francs, is about being organized in 
Gibraltar, 

—The Patrons Mutual Fire Insurance Company is forming at Sud- 
bury, Mass. Already $350,000 insurance of the needful $500,000 has 
been pledged. 

—By the explosion of the boiler of an engine driving a threshing machine 
near Mascoutah, Ill., on July 1, one man was killed and three others 
badly injured. 

—Two attempts were made to burn the Sherman House, the principal 
hovel at Aberdeen, Dak., on June 22, The incendiary was seen and pur- 
sued, but escaped. 

—Wheeling, W. Va., has adopted an ordinance requiring the equipment 
of public buildings, factories, etc., four stories or more in eighth, with 
proper fire escapes. 

—Edgar H. Carmack, for many years connected with the Northwestern 
department of the Continental Life at Chicago, and since last fall man- 
ager of that department, was last Wednesday married to Miss Clara 


Vrooman. They left at once on a trip to the Northwest, and w 
home” after July 25, at No. 225 Eust Ohio street, Chicago, 

—A battery of four boilers at the Standard Oil Company’s refin 
Lima, O., exploded June 25, demolishing the boiler house ang 
juring several men. 
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—A. W. Peck, who for some years has been assistant to T. W. Let, 
in the Chicago office of the Fire Association, will continue to assist - 
Letton in New York. 2 

—We are indebted to J. M. Forster, Insurance Commissioner of Peon 
sylvania, for a bound copy of Part I. of his report for 1886, covering vad 
and marine insurance. 

—We are indebted to the Hon. Henry C. Kelsey, Secretary of State of 
New Jersey, for a copy of Part II. of his annual insurance report cover. 
ing the life business for 1886. 

—With electric light wires killing their man per week, it seems to bea 
practical question whether it is not cheaper to bury the wires than to bury 
the men.—P.ttsburgh Dispatch, 

—The total insurance on the property destroyed by the fire at the Chi. 
cago Stock Yards on June 26 amounts to $807,750, of which $180,000 was 
on buildings and $627,750 on contents, . 

—Water-works will be built at Clinton, Ia.; Rushford, Minn.; Hen. 
rietta, Tex.; Hudson, Wis.; Americus, Ga.; Clinton, III.; Norfolk, Neb,: 
Butte, Mont.; La Crosse, Wis., and Austin, Minn. 


—The boiler at the Frankfort (Ky.) water-works exploded on June 20, 
Engineer Calder was blown across the street, but sustained only slight 
injuries, Part of the boiler house was demolished. 


—The deaths from diphtheria last month in New York city exceeded 
the number reported in any previous June. They were mainly confined 
to tenement houses, which indicates bad sanitary conditions, 


—Improvements have been made or decided upon in the fire protection 
of the following named towns: Erie, Ill.; Coal City, Ill.; Dixon, Ill,; 
Dubuque, I3,; Massilon, O.; Williamsport, Pa., and Altoona, Pa, 


—John J. Martin, for many years at the head of the agency department 
in the New York office of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insur. 
ance Company, will be known in future as agency superintendent. 


—It is reported that C. C. Emery of New Orleans is the father of a 
scheme for establishing a fire insurance compamy with a stock of 
$1,000,000 at Atlanta, Ga., to do an agency business through the South, 


—lInsurance Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts has issued a cit- 
cular calling the attention of foreign companies to the fact that under the 
law they are not permitted to do business with any but licensed resident 
agents. 

—It is stated that the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
increased its business very materially during the present year. In fact, 
the new business accessions are in excess of the transactions of preceding 
years for some ten years back. 


—The stockholders of the defunct Citizens Insurance Company of Mo- 
bile are resisting the call of the assignee, Frank G. Bromberg. The 
court has their demurrers under advisement, and, until they are disposed 
of, the cause will not proceed. 

—The Equitable Life last week, in Atlanta, Ga., paid the largest 
amount of insurance tax yet paid this year at the Comptroller General’s. 
The amount was $1,560.28. The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company also paid taxes amounting to $365.01. 


—By an explosion in the factory of the Laflin Powder Company at 
Wayne Station, on the New York and Greenwood Lake Railroad, in New 
Jersey, on June 28, three men were instantly killed, their bodies being 
blown to atoms, while three others were injured. 

—A fire broke out on the steamer Fulda, from New York for Bre- 
men, just after the vessel left Southampton on June 26. It required 
twelve hours’ hard work to quench the flames, and twenty-two chests of 
tobacco and forty bales of cotton had to be jettisoned. 

—While the general feeling regarding the fire insurance situation in 
New York city is better,on account of the meetings during the past week 
in the interests of the continuing of the old Tariff Association, some 
“straws in the wind” have caused a doubt among managers as to any 
special improvement in practices. An officer of a company expressed 
discouragement, on receiving an application for insurance on the Acker, 
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& Condit property in the dry-goods district, on Saturday, at a 
h was forty per cent below the tariff rate, and yet there was evi- 
mber of companies had accepted lines, even at that 


Merrill 
rate whic 
dence that a large nu 
reduced rate. 

_The Circuit Court of Donai, France, is at present engaged in a suit 

‘ast a life insurance agent, who has by false representations obtained 
il dvances on twenty-one lives insured in L’Urbaine, L’Aigle and 
a One fraud alone amounted to the sum of 210,000 francs, 


_At the annual meeting of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford last 
week the old board of directors was re-elected. Ata subsequent meeting 
{ the directors the following named officers were re-elected : President, 
at C. Goodman ; vice-president, Jonathan B. Bunce ; secretary, John 


M. Holcombe. 

_The monthly meeting of the Life Underwriters Association of west- 
ern New York was held June 28 at Syracuse, Eight new members were 
elected. New by-laws were adopted forbidding the payment of rebates 


to the insured except in case of competition with others not members of 


the association, 

_The stockholders of the Memphis City (Tenn.) Fire and General 
Insurance Company voted last week to change the business of the con- 
cern to that of a banking institution. The legal name, capital and officers 
of the company will remain unchanged, and the company will transact 
business under its old charter. 


—Carriage and wagon factories in the United States have, according 
to The Chronicle Fire Tables, burned during the past twelve years at an 
average rate of about ninety-five annually, During the three years, 1884, 
1885 and 1886, there were 361 fires in such establishments, causing a loss, 
of $2,247,150, and an insurance loss of $1,268,449. The principal cause, 
aside from exposure, was incendiarism. 


—While the publishers of The Courant are sending out letters and 
circulars to insurance men, soliciting patronage on the ground of the 
typographical beauty of their paper, and the fact that it is not an ‘ insur- 
ance journal,” we would mildly suggest that its typographical appearance 
might he greatly improved by clean press work and a better quality of 
ink. Cheap, ten-cent ink will not do good printing, and The Courant 
furnishes ample proof of the fact. 


—The life insurance business during the present year has been excel- 
lent, and pushing companies have made rapid strides in increasing their 
transactions, C. F, Langford, general agent of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, at New York, has increased the total business of his company 100 
per cent during the past six months. In other words, the company’s 
business in this locality for the year 1887 to date, is equal to the aggre- 
gation of the business for the entire twelve months of 1886. 


—Both suicide and insanity are increasing in France. Number of 
suicides, 1876, 5801; 1878, 6434; 1880, 6638; 1882, 7213; 1884, 7572; 
1885, 79902. Number of cases of insanity in the same years: 44,005, 
46,166, 47,558, 49,908, and 50,418 for 1883; no figures are given for 1884 
and 1885. The suicides are at the rate of nineteen to each 100,000 souls, 
or one to each 5263. The department of the Seine furnishes the greatest 
quota per 100,000 inhabitants, to wit, 48 ; next, Seine et Marne, 46; Oise, 
44; Seine et Oise, 42; Marne, 41; Aube, 39; Aisne, 38. 


—Twenty-five insurance companies in France increased their business 
in 1886 to an average of 480,918 francs; nine of these companies oper- 
ated at a loss ; one, the Phénix, at a loss of 428,627, as compared with the 
business of 1885 ; their general average of losses paid in proportion to 
premiums received was 55.60 per cent. The average of losses is larger 
than it was for 1885, when it was 54.29 per cent for thirteen companies. 
The ratio of expenses to premium receipts was 17.29 per cent. The 
tatio of fees and commissions paid to premiums received was 23.73 per 
cent, 


—There were more fires in Paris last year than for many years past. 
The total number reported is 953, exclusive of 1524 chimney fires, The 
loss by the 953 fires is put at $1,240,000, the buildings being insured in 
842 cases, but the furniture in only 640 cases. In 407 instances the fires 
Were extinguished without calling out the fire engines ; in many other in- 
stances they were summoned but not needed. No lives were lost. The 
cause of 107 of the fires reported is ascribed to lamps upsetting ; only ten 
are set down as incendiary. There were thirteen alarms for fires in public 
places of amusement as follows; The Vaudeville, the Opera Comique, 
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the Hippodrome, the Odeon, the Porte St. Martin, the Eden Theatre 
(twice), the Opera (twice), the Chateau d’Eau, the Theatre de Paris, the 
Prado, and the Bataclan. 

—A Turkish correspondent of the Argus gives the following fire losses 
in Turkey paid by the different companies doing business there, for 1885 
and 1886: The Public Insurance, 1885, 1,682,500 francs ; 1886, 1,938,150 
francs, English companies, 1885, 231,860 francs; 1886, 334,103 francs, 
French companies, 1885, 10,253 francs; 1886, 19,750 francs. Austrian 
companies, 1885, 31,509 francs ; 1886, 160,359 francs. Swiss companies, 
1885, 50francs ; 1886, 3291 francs, German companies, 1885, 93,4 0 francs ; 
1886, 193,380 francs. Roumanian companies, 1885, 13,800 francs ; 1886, 
17,410 francs, 

—The importance of calling the fire department immediately u; on the 
discovery of fire, whether the endangered building possesses fire extin- 
guishing appliances or not, was once more illustrated at the burning of 
the United States Electric Light Company's works at Newark, recently. 
Valuable time was lost while the employees were vainly attempting to 
quench the fire with the help of a small hose, and by the time the alarm 
had been finally sounded and the engines had reached the spot, the 
flames were eating up the roof, and the structure was beyond sav'ng. 
The value of local protective apparatus is, of course, unquestionable, but 
absolute reliance upon it, especially where so great an amount of prop- 
erty is at risk, and with the resources of a large and well organized fie 
department immediately available, is unquestionably the rankest folly. 

—The principal theatres here are notoriously, wvefully deficient in 
modes of egress. In many instances chairs and stools are allowed to 
completely block up the aisles when a piece has *‘ caught on,” and more 
than the regular seating capacity is sold. Yet, the authorities allow the 
lives of innocent people to be thus put in jeopardy by avaricious man- 
agers. After the Brooklyn Theatre fire there was a slight, attempt made 
here to regulate the San Francisco theatres, but it has long sioce been 
observed that the efforts of owners, lessees and managers have been 
directed solely to getting the public /z/o the theatres and not to arrange 
for the proper exit of patrons, In case of a fire or a panic in a San Fran- 
cisco theatre, ‘‘the devil take the hindermost” or the fellow that gets 
caught in a *‘ doorjam.”— 7he Pacific Underwriter, 

—A translation of an interesting paper on lightning by Dr. Hellmann 
of the Prussian Statistical Office has just been published by the United 
States Signal Service Bureau. The writer has ascertained by investigation 
in Schleswig-Holstein that, during a period of ten years, of all the build- 
ings struck by lightning only nine per cent of those wiih ‘* hard” roofing 
caught fire, while the proportion of those with ‘‘ soft” roofing was sixty- 
eight per cent. It has also been found that the danger from lightning de- 
creases with the increase of the number of houses in a given district. 
The risk in the rural districts of Prussia is five times greater than in the 
cities. The character of the soil also has much to do with the frequency 
of lightning strokes—flat and moist lands, especially with loam, being 
most exposed to attack. These facts, it is said, agree with the results of 
observations in other countries. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—William Ambridge, Chicago, general agent National Life of Vermont. 

—A. G. Fowler of Bostun, general agent of the Union Mutual Life for Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

—H.N. Poulson, special agent for the New York Life, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md. 

—Alfred M. Bullard, agent for the National Fire of Hartford at Boston, succeed- 
ing Hovey & Fenno. 

—G. W. Riggs, agent of the Manhattan Life for the State of Iowa, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines. 

—P. G. Gardner of Chicago, Illinois State agent of the Watertown Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Dakota. 

—Jay Bassett, agent of the New England Mutual Life for the State of Michigan, 
with headquarters at Detroit. 

—E. B. Hall, general agent of the Provident Savings Life for Northern Nebraska, 
with headquarters at Omaha. 

—kK. Frank Peterson of Chicago, special agent of the Life Indemnity and Invest- 
ment Company of Waterloo, Ia. 

—Coolidge & Lockwood, agents for the Merchants of Newark, at Norwa k, 
Conn., succeeding B. J. Sturges, 
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